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INTRODUCTION 

More  than  thirty-four  thousand  students  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  the  United  States.  About  one  third  are  Roman 
Catholic;  a  little  over  a  third  are  Protestant  or  Orthodox;  the  re¬ 
maining  third  are  either  non-Christian,  including,  among  others, 
Jewish,  Muslim,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  or  indicate  no  religious  affilia¬ 
tion.  In  all  groups  some  are  devout;  more  have  inherited  certain 
religious  viewpoints  but  are  not  active  in  their  religious  observ¬ 
ances.  They  canie,  knowing  that  the  United  States  is  by  heritage  a 
Christian  country.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  church  and 
religious  agencies  to  those  students  while  they  are  here? 

The  church  in  America  through  denominational  channels, 
through  inter-denominational  agencies  and  through  individual 
congregations,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  forces  assisting  in 
the  international  educational  exchange  program.  Hospitality  and 
service  programs  have  been  enthusiastically  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  many  church  groups  regardless  of  the  religious  affiliation 
of  the  participants.  Some  groups  feel  a  particular  responsibility 
for  members  of  their  own  denomination,  and  tend  to  direct  their 
services  accordingly. 

How  can  the  church  reach  those  who  come  from  abroad,  and 
interpret  Christianity  to  them?  How  can  Christian  individuals  and 
groups  effectively  share  fundamental  values  with  those  who  are 
primarily  absorbed  in  the  problems  of  academic  achievement? 
If  the  church  is  to  make  its  witness,  it  must  do  so  on  the  campus 
where  the  student  works,  in  the  community  where  he  lives,  or  in 
the  community  to  which  he  may  go  for  visits. 

Because  of  its  close  working  relationship  with  many  different 
religious  organizations,  and  because  of  its  profound  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  role  played  by  these  agencies  in  the 
development  of  sound  international  attitudes,  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students  seeks  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet  to  bring  together  some  of  the  different  points  of  view  in 
regard  to  the  most  effective  ways  to  work,  to  suggest  a  few 
examples  of  successful  programs,  and  to  present  information 
that  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  religious  organizations. 
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UNDERSTANDING  CAMPUS  RELATIONSHIPS 


Coordination  through  Foreign  Student  Advisers 

Nearly  every  college  or  university  has  designated  a  staff  or 
faculty  member  as  the  “Foreign  Student  Adviser”  to  be  responsible 
for  performing  particular  services  for  those  who  come  from 
abroad.  Many  demands  are  placed  upon  these  officers,  including 
the  preparation  of  reports  for  numerous  governmental  agencies. 
Foreign  Student  Advisers  usually  welcome  the  assistance  of  re¬ 
ligious  agencies,  but  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  if  these  agencies  are  able  to  coordinate  their  services  for 
foreign  students.  In  some  universities,  the  religious  agencies 
have  found  it  advisable  to  have  someone  appointed  as  the  single 
liaison  representative  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  F.S.A.  office  and 
to  clear  plans  for  activities  involving  foreign  students.  There  are 
many  services  which  the  campus  religious  groups  are  pre-emin¬ 
ently  well  qualified  to  offer  and  which  students  from  abroad 
sorely  need:  welcome  and  orientation,  assistance  in  finding  hous¬ 
ing,  weekend  outings  and,  above  all,  inclusion  in  the  everyday 
activities  of  campus  life,  home  hospitality  and  vacation  plans. 
These  to  be  effective  need  to  be  coordinated  through  the  Foreign 
Student  Adviser’s  office. 

Structure  of  Protestant  Student  Work 

In  the  United  States  there  is  not  just  one  Student  Christian 
Movement,  as  in  many  other  countries,  but  a  federation,  through 
the  United  Student  Christian  Council,  of  fourteen  different  stu¬ 
dent  Christian  movements  each  related  to  and  more  or  less  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  parent  denominational  or  organizational  body. 
The  agencies  and  movements  making  up  the  U.S.C.C.  are: 
National  Student  Council  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  National  Student 
Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  Inter¬ 
seminary  Movement,  Lutheran  Student  Association  of  America, 
United  Student  Fellowship  (Evangelical  and  Reformed,  and  Con¬ 
gregational  Christian),  the  Baptist  Student  Movement  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention,  and  the  student  work  divisions  of 
the  following  churches:  Southern  Baptist  (fraternally).  Disciples, 
Evangelical  United  Brethren,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian  U.  S.  (Southern),  and  Presbyterian  U.  S.  A. 
(Northern) . 
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Relationship  to  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  Student  Christian  Council, 
the  first  function  is  “to  be  the  body  through  which  its  constituent 
organizations  maintain  their  membership  in  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation”.  Over  fifty  Student  Christian  Movements 
in  other  countries  are  also  members  of  the  W.S.C.F.,  hence  there 
is  really  a  close  relationship  between  the  campus  denominational 
units  and  the  student  Christian  work  in  other  countries. 

Federation  staff  members  have  visited  the  United  States,  telling 
students  about  the  work  of  the  Federation  around  the  world. 
The  Federation  Newsletter  and  The  Student  World  are  valuable 
publications  both  for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  between  Christians  of  different 
national  and  cultural  backgrounds.  The  world  conferences  and 
area  meetings  bring  together  representatives  from  many  different 
movements  and  countries  to  share  in  the  search  for  deeper 
Christian  insight.  Finally,  the  very  presence  of  the  Christian 
students  from  other  Movements  on  the  American  campuses  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  relating  the  campus  group  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  through  it,  to  all  other  Student  Christian  Movements 
throughout  the  world. 

Practical  Aspects  of  Student  Life 

Campus  religious  leaders  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  dilemma 
confronting  the  students  from  abroad  but  still  fail  to  reach  them 
for  various  practical  reasons.  About  half  the  students  from  abroad 
are  graduate  students,  and  even  the  undergraduates  tend  to  be 
older  or  at  least  more  mature  than  the  average  undergraduate 
American  student.  Hence,  the  students  from  abroad  may  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  program  designed  for  the  American  undergraduates. 
The  foreign  student  may  attend  a  meeting  onee  in  a  while  and 
help  by  giving  an  occasional  talk,  but  his  own  personal  needs 
for  fellowship  are  not  thus  being  met. 

The  student  from  abroad  is  frequently  under  even  greater 
pressure  of  time  than  the  American.  For  those  to  whom  English 
is  a  “foreign  language”,  the  time  spent  in  study  may  be  doubled; 
and  even  for  the  others,  there  is  pressure  for  them  to  maintain 
their  academic  averages.  Hence  they  are  jealous  of  their  time. 
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and  hours  spent  in  committee  meetings  and  in  doing  the  routine 
chores  of  all  organizational  work  seem  to  them  to  be  wasted. 
Like  most  Americans,  if  the  student  from  abroad  feels  he  will 
truly  enjoy  an  event,  he’ll  “make  time”  but  he  resents  “wasting 
it”.  It  is  sometimes  hard  for  the  student  to  recognize  the  values 
of  democratic  procedures  and  of  the  associations  made  in  working 
with  others. 

Communication  is  also  a  problem.  The  American  S.C.A.  was 
characterized  by  one  student  from  abroad  as  a  “series  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  notices  which  meant  nothing  to  me”.  The  familiar 
campus  publicity  techniques  such  as  posters,  newspaper  articles 
and  mimeographed  announcements,  can  never  make  the  initial 
contact  with  the  student  from  abroad.  Personal  contact  by  a  staff 
member  or  a  mature  student  leader  is  all-important.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  more  effective  to  call  on  five  students  personally  than 
to  send  out  fifty  impersonal  announcements.  A  personal  note,  using 
the  student’s  name  and  stipulating  full  details  about  when  and 
where  and  why  the  American  students  want  to  meet  him,  may 
expedite  the  contact,  but  the  personal  invitation  is  almost  essential. 

Reference  needs  to  be  made  to  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Inter¬ 
national  Student  Clubs  which  exist  on  most  of  the  large  campuses. 

Frequently  the  foreign  student  experiences  his  fullest  sense  of 
identification  and  belonging  in  these  organizations  established 
especially  in  his  interests.  Student  and  community  groups  alike 
may  approach  students  from  abroad  most  effectively  by  assisting 
them  in  their  own  programs  and  arranging  joint  projects  with 
them. 

Finally  the  most  effective  experiences  are  person-to-person.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  machinery  of  organizations.  If 
a  mature  person  wishes  to  deepen  the  insight  of  students  into  each 
other’s  cultures,  let  him  bring  together  a  small  group  of  students 
in  a  relaxed,  unhurried  atmosphere  of  mutual  exchange  in  friendlv 
conversation. 
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ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENTS 


Protestant  Students 

To  find  his  own  place  in  the  abundance  of  campus  Christian 
organizations  may  pose  a  problem  for  the  Christian  student  from 
abroad,  when  he  realizes  that  perhaps  eight  or  ten  different  units 
on  the  campus  are  each  related  to  the  W.S.C.F.  If  he  belongs  to 
one  of  the  denominations  affiliated  with  the  U.S.C.C.,  he  would 
probably  be  expected  to  take  part  in  their  student  program.  Cer¬ 
tainly  each  denominational  group  feels  a  special  responsibility 
for  its  own  members. 

There  are  often  wide  differences  within  the  same  nominal  de¬ 
nomination,  which  prove  disconcerting  to  its  members.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  the  established  or  state  church  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  is  Lutheran,  many  of  the  students  from  those  countries 
are  not  conscious  of  denomination.  A  girl  from  Norway  became 
interested  in  a  Wesley  Foundation  (Methodist)  group  which  was 
close  to  where  she  was  rooming.  She  was  completelv  surprised 
and  quite  irate  when  a  Lutheran  minister  chided  her  for  not 
being  active  in  the  Lutheran  Student  Association  instead  of  join¬ 
ing  with  the  Methodists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  woman  from 
Korea  who  had  grown  up  in  a  Methodist  mission  church  and  was 
very  loyal  to  her  own  denomination,  was  nevertheless  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  program  of  what,  by  American  standards,  was  a 
very  effective  Wesley  Foundation.  She  was  used  to  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  long  church  services,  and  the  intimacy  of  a  small,  dedicated 
minority  group.  In  some  cases,  after  trying  several  different 
groups,  a  student  finds  the  greatest  community  of  interest  in  a 
fellowship  quite  different  from  his  own  denomination. 

Many  Christian  students  belong  to  churches  for  which  there  is 
no  counterpart  on  the  American  campus.  For  example,  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  Travencore  in  South  India  may  belong  to  the  Mar 
Thoma  Church,  which  was  founded  by  the  apostle  Thomas  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Similarly  students  from  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  may  belong  to  the  ancient  Coptic  Church.  The  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches  do  not  have  campus  organizations,  although 
students  belonging  to  them  may  attend  Sunday  services  at 
churches  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  Episcopalian  is  the  closest  to 
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the  Eastern  Orthodox  in  form,  and  frequently  students  from 
these  Churches  find  satisfaction  in  the  Canterbury  Clubs. 

Members  of  United  Churches  such  as  those  in  Canada,  India, 
China  and  Japan  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  single  denomination.  To  provide  an  ecumenical  program. 
Student  Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A.’s  on  some  campuses,  and  on  others 
the  Campus  Christian  Councils,  have  established  W.S.C.F.  Fellow¬ 
ships  to  include  students  from  all  the  various  confessional  groups. 

Quite  apart  from  the  problems  of  denomination  or  organiza¬ 
tional  affiliation  there  are  misunderstandings  and  misinterpreta¬ 
tions.  When  ethics,  morality  or  religion  are  involved,  the  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  is  very  strong.  For  instance,  a  young  European 
woman  painter,  deeply  religious  with  the  keen  sensitivity  of  the 
artist,  found  herself  almost  rejected  by  the  S.C.M.  group  at  a 
midwestern  college  because  she  smoked;  whereas  on  the  same 
campus,  a  young  woman  from  India  was  scandalized  by  the 
freedom  and  camaraderie  between  the  men  and  women  she 
observed  on  an  S.C.M.  outing.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
familiar  is  assumed  to  be  wrong  and  very  possibly  “un- 
Christian”. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  native  American  and  the  visiting 
foreign  students.  Occasionally,  when  what  a  Christian  student 
from  abroad  had  thought  to  be  the  “Christian  way”  is  at  variance 
with  the  practices  he  finds  in  America,  he  tends  to  reject  either 
the  American  Student  Christian  group,  his  own  religious  identi¬ 
fication  or  all  too  frequently,  both. 

If  the  possibility  of  wide  divergence  in  beliefs  and  practices 
within  the  same  Christian  fellowship  can  be  recognized  by  both 
the  Americans  and  those  from  abroad  as  normal  and  wholesome, 
then  there  is  a  new  opportunity  for  analysis  and  synthesis  on  a 
higher  level  of  insight. 

Roman  Catholic  Students 

A  third  of  all  the  students  from  abroad  are  Roman  Catholic. 
Those  who  come  from  the  historically  Catholic  countries  take 
the  Church  for  granted,  but  sometimes  prefer  to  be  independent 
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when  they  feel  that  they  are  being  pursued  by  it.  A  young  Latin 
American  boy  was  outraged  when  he  was  told  by  the  Chaplain 
that  good  Catholics  should  boycott  a  certain  movie  (which  doubt¬ 
less  would  never  have  been  shown  in  his  own  country)  for  he 
felt  his  freedom  was  thus  being  curtailed.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  equally  perturbed  when  it  was  suggested  that  he  might  like  to 
join  the  Y.M.C.A.  Thus  cutting  himself  off  both  from  his  own 
Catholic  fellowship  and  from  that  which  was  proffered  by  a  non- 
Catholic  Christian  agency,  he  was  forcing  himself  into  a  com¬ 
pletely  secular  environment.  By  the  time  he  left  the  United  States 
his  verdict  was  that  all  North  Americans  are  materialists. 

The  policies  and  methods  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  affected 
by  the  local  situations  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Even  the 
restriction  against  eating  meat  on  Fridays  is  not  universally 
observed.  A  boy  educated  in  a  Jesuit  preparatory  school  in  the 
Middle  East  was  amazed  to  realize  that  in  certain  theological 
matters,  such  as  salvation  for  the  non-baptized,  his  training  had 
been  more  liberal  than  that  of  most  of  the  American  members 
of  the  Catholic  Student  Club.  However,  he  was  accustomed  to  an 
almost  monastic  discipline  and  found  it  nearly  impossible  to 
accept  parties  and  dances  as  part  of  a  Church  program. 

The  Newman  Clubs  for  Catholic  students  are  strong  and  effec¬ 
tive  on  many  campuses,  but  the  student  from  abroad  does  not 
have  a  variety  of  Catholic  clubs  from  which  to  choose  in  his 
search  for  a  congenial  group. 

This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  valid  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
the  religious  agencies  in  meeting  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
new  students  from  abroad.  When  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
agencies  cooperate  in  meeting  students  at  the  trains,  in  sponsoring 
orientation  programs  and  in  otherwise  serving  them,  it  does  not 
force  a  student  to  decide  immediately  in  which  category  he 
wishes  to  place  himself. 

Jewish  Students 

The  B’nai  B’rith  Hillel  and  the  Jewish  Cultural  Foundations  and 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  are  all  deeply  involved  in 
the  international  educational  exchange  program.  In  many  com- 
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inunities,  they  are  taking  the  lead  in  developing  broad  programs 
for  all  students  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  special 
services  to  the  Jewish  students. 

Many  Jewish  students  from  abroad,  especially  those  from 
Israel,  rise  to  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Hillel  and  J.C.F. 
groups,  and  have  been  helpful  in  rekindling  in  the  American 
Jewish  students  a  new  appreciation  of  their  common  Jewish 
heritage.  Nevertheless  within  Judaism,  too,  there  is  a  very  wide 
variation  in  theological,  social,  and  political  thinking.  Because 
of  the  persecuton  of  Jews  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  Jewish 
students  may  fear  discrimination  here,  and  fail  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  and  to  seek  the  opportunities  offered  them  by  organizations 
of  their  own  faith. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  PROTESTANT  GROUPS 
TO  NON-PROTESTANT  STUDENTS 


The  Protestant  organizations  welcome  non-Protestant  students 
into  their  activities  and  provide  whatever  services  they  can  for 
them.  However,  the  pastor,  priest  or  rabbi  should  be  better  able 
to  counsel  and  guide  those  of  his  own  faith  than  those  of  another. 
Furthermore,  social  activities  and  personal  fellowship  are  usually 
believed  to  be  less  problematic  in  a  homogeneous  group. 

There  are  additional  factors  in  connection  with  the  student 
from  abroad  which  need  to  be  recognized.  Since  the  student  is 
separated  from  his  own  community,  this  may  be  a  period  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  inquiry  for  him.  A  student  may  gain  both  a 
better  understanding  of  America  and  a  deeper  insight  into  his  own 
religious  beliefs  through  participation  in  a  religous  group  other 
than  hs  own.  An  Iranian  Jewish  boy,  brother  of  a  rabbi,  became 
very  active  in  the  Student  Christian  Association  at  the  university 
where  he  studied,  even  though  he  also  belonged  to  the  Hillel 
Foundation.  His  explanation  was  simple  and  honest.  In  the  C.A. 
he  was  gaining  many  new  and  meaningful  insights,  which  supple¬ 
mented  but  did  not  conflict  with  his  attendance  at  Friday  evening 
services.  In  Iran,  a  member  of  his  family  would  never  have  such 
an  opportunity.  If  for  one  reason  or  another  a  student  finds 
greater  satisfaction  in  a  group  that  represents  a  religious  heritage 
other  than  his  own,  then  the  adviser  should  make  every  effort  to 
understand  more  of  the  background  of  the  student’s  own  faith 
and  his  religious  dilemma,  so  that  counsel  may  be  constructive 
and  be  neither  confusing  nor  dis-orienting. 

Some  among  the  non-Christians  are  well  rooted  in  tlieir  own 
religions,  from  which  they  draw  strength,  and  to  which  they  are 
committed.  A  far  greater  number  are  basically  secularists  who  have 
accepted  the  religious  patterns  of  their  culture  with  certain  reser¬ 
vations  as  a  result  of  their  own  thinking  and  study.  During  mo¬ 
ments  of  crisis  they  may  discover  emptiness  and  lack  of  spiritual 
resources  in  their  own  lives,  but  they  have  no  intention  of  cutting 
themselves  off  from  their  own  community. 

The  most  controversial  question  then  arises:  what  should  be 
the  approach  of  the  Christian  to  these  non-Christian  students? 
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There  are  three  major  attitudes:  The  first,  recognizing  these 
students  are  non-Christian  and  have  come  to  the  United  States 
under  non-religious  auspices,  believes  that  the  Church  has  no 
business  to  try  to  evangelize  them  and  that  any  effort  to  share 
Christian  convictions  with  them  would  introduce  controversial 
issues  which  should  never  be  discussed. 

A  second  is  based  upon  a  feeling  of  urgency  to  bring  non- 
Christians  to  an  acceptance  of  Christ.  Some  groups,  by  devious 
approaches,  have  frankly  sought  converts  among  the  non-Christian 
foreign  students.  The  goal  of  their  personal  services  for  students 
from  abroad  and  even  of  their  social  activities  is  to  bring  the 
student  into  the  Christian  church. 

The  third  affirms  the  importance  of  religion  throughout  life, 
and  takes  the  position  that  it  is  necessary  for  students  from  non- 
Christian  cultures  to  understand  the  Christian  background  of 
American  institutions,  and  that  only  through  respectful  exchange 
of  religious  ideas  can  there  be  any  hope  for  genuine  under¬ 
standing.  Those  from  other  religions  must  be  free  to  share  their 
faith,  while  the  Christian  is  also  articulate  about  his  deepest  con¬ 
victions.  To  achieve  this  there  must  be  integrity  of  relationships, 
and  the  establishment  of  mutual  rapport.  If  Christians  fail  to 
acknowledge  their  own  deepest  convictions,  they  are  misrepresent¬ 
ing  themselves;  if  the  purpose  of  a  supposedly  social  invitation  is 
actually  to  proselytize,  then  all  genuine  rapport  has  been  destroyed. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

What  is  the  distinctive  job  of  the  church  and  of  Christian 
families?  The  need  of  most  of  the  students  from  abroad  to  find 
an  “American  home”  where  they  are  free  to  drop  in,  to  bring  both 
friends  and  problems,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Artificially 
established  relationships  are  often  stilted,  but  the  natural  friend¬ 
ship  that  can  emerge  from  church  contacts  is  invaluable.  When 
students  make  their  way  to  a  church  they  should  feel  the  warmth 
of  Christian  welcome  and  understanding.  Indeed  when  the 
families  know  who  the  interested  students  are,  they  might  arrange 
to  drive  them  to  church. 

Church  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  colleges  have  a  unique 
opportunity  and  responsibility  to  include  the  student  from  abroad 
and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  truly  one  of  them,  by  treating  him 
as  a  friend  and  seeing  that  he  is  personally  invited  into  homes 
for  dinner,  and  for  drives  into  the  country,  and  to  spend  vacation 
periods  with  families. 

Those  communities  which  are  not  near  a  college  have  to  plan 
carefully,  well  in  advance,  but  they  too  can  open  their  homes  to 
students  for  weekends  and  holidays  when  the  students  are  eager 
to  flee  the  academic  setting.  Usually  a  weekend  program  planned 
in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign  Student  Adviser  and  the  campus 
religious  workers  will  serve  to  introduce  the  students  into  the 
community,  but  after  the  first  group  visit,  the  students  should 
be  reinvited  individually. 

Although  the  church  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  students,  it 
sometimes  constitutes  a  serious  problem  for  them.  There  are 
frequent  examples  of  unintended  exploitation.  For  instance, 
churches  often  invite  students  to  come  and  “wear  a  costume”,  and 
the  student  feels  that  he  is  distinctly  on  display  and  is  accepted 
as  a  curiosity  and  not  as  a  person.  Only  in  cases  where  the  student 
normally  wears  a  national  costume  other  than  the  western  garb 
is  it  justified  to  ask  it  of  him  or  her.  With  almost  no  exception 
men  students  wear  western  style  suits.  The  women  from  Pakistan, 
India,  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Vietnam  usually  wear  their  national 
dress,  although  not  always.  Women  from  Korea  and  the  Philippines 
often  bring  other  clothes  with  them,  but  wear  western  clothes  on 
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the  campus.  The  Chinese  women  students  usually  wear  their 
national  dress,  hut  the  longer  they  remain  in  the  States  the  more 
often  they  wear  western  clothes. 

m! 

Another  kind  of  serious  exploitation  is  that  of  constantly  asking 
the  same  student  to  speak  to  church  groups — often  about  missions. 
Sometimes  a  church  organization  will  bring  a  student  from  the 
mission  field  for  study,  but  he  is  kept  so  busy  speaking  about 
his  country  that  he  fails  to  get  the  education  for  which  he  theo¬ 
retically  came. 
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PROGRAMS  SPONSORED  BY  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

More  revealing  than  anything  else  of  what  either  campus  or 
community  Christian  agencies  can  do  are  the  following  examples 
of  successful  programs  and  effective  services: 

Home  Hospitality 

Home  and  family  life  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  lives  of  most 
people,  and  it  is  natural  that  students  should  miss  the  comfort 
of  being  part  of  a  family  which  includes  children  and  elderly 
people  as  well  as  those  their  own  age.  They  also  appreciate  that 
only  by  being  in  homes  can  they  really  know  the  American  people. 
Many  Christian  groups  regularly  arrange  for  students  at  nearby 
colleges  to  be  entertained  in  homes.  In  Cincinnati  a  committee 
of  about  40  women  representing  several  churches,  sees  that  each 
overseas  student  in  the  community  —  foreign  interns  at  the  hos¬ 
pitals  are  included  —  is  invited  into  a  home  at  least  once  a  month. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  place  the  guests  with  families  with  whom 
they  will  have  common  interests.  After  a  student  and  family  are 
well  acquainted  and  if  they  both  feel  that  they  “click”,  no  further 
invitations  are  arranged  for  him  as  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
see  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  get  lonely  or  homesick.  If  the  guest 
expresses  interest,  sometimes  these  “adopted  families”  have  also 
introduced  him  to  the  life  of  their  church.  However,  friendship, 
with  him  as  a  person  is  always  primary.  If  Christian  love  moti¬ 
vates  the  home,  the  guest  is  sure  to  realize  it  eventually  without 
having  it  pointed  out.  Hosts  need  to  be  alert  not  to  embarrass 
a  student  by  urging  him  to  attend  Church  services  if  his  religious 
mores  or  personal  feelings  are  against  his  participation.  In  some 
places  even  when  the  hospitality  program  is  organized  by  Pro¬ 
testant  women,  they  take  pride  in  inviting  their  Jewish  and  Catho¬ 
lic  friends  to  share  in  it,  and  especially  to  entertain  students 
indicating  Catholic  or  Jewish  preferences. 

On  a  number  of  campuses  Y.M.C.A.’s  and  Y.W.C.A.’s  provide 
very  effective  and  indispensable  guidance  to  Cosmopolitan  or 
International  Student  Clubs.  Trained  student  workers,  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  those  from  abroad,  work  with  the  officers  of  these 
clubs,  helping  them  in  innumerable  ways  yet  always  respecting 
the  autonomy  of  the  group  and  assisting  it  to  develop  its  own 
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concerns  and  emphasis,  (e.g.  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  and  University  of  North  Carolina). 

Protestant  Counselor  for  International  Students 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  there  is  a  Protestant  Counselor 
for  foreign  students,  sponsored  by  the  United  Church  Women  and 
various  church  boards.  She  is  first  of  all  a  friend  to  any  foreign 
student  on  the  campus,  who  may  seek  her  help  or  who  may  be 
referred  to  her.  She  also  serves  as  the  very  effective  liaison 
between  the  student  religious  foundations  and  the  churches  and  the 
students  from  abroad. 

After  getting  acquainted  with  the  students  themselves,  she  helps 
them  find  the  particular  religious  groups  most  congenial  to  them. 
To  such  a  group  she  herself  will  take  the  student  a  few  times, 
until  he  begins  to  feel  at  home  and  to  establish  his  own  ties  with 
the  members.  For  both  church  and  student  groups  she  arranges 
programs  bringing  them  overseas  students  with  whom  they  will 
find  the  most  in  common.  Her  work  not  only  serves  these  students 
from  abroad,  but  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  Christian 
groups  themselves. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Y.M.C.A.  has  assigned  one  of  its 
staff  members  to  work  full  time  with  the  students  from  abroad. 
At  the  bi-weekly  nationality  suppers  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  on 
Sunday  evenings  a  student  committee,  each  time  from  a  different 
country,  prepares  a  meal  typical  of  the  food  in  their  country  and 
presents  a  cultural  program.  Tickets  are  sold  in  advance  and  often 
several  hundred  students  and  faculty  members  attend.  During 
vacations  chartered  bus  tours  are  arranged  to  points  of  interest, 
such  as  the  T.V.A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  New  York.  There  are 
also  many  invitations  into  homes,  and  much  personal  counseling. 
This  has  been  worked  with  the  endorsement  of  the  Foreign 
Student  Adviser. 

Pastoral  Calls 

Riverside  Church,  near  Columbia  University,  employed  a  couple 
to  make  pastoral  calls  on  students  from  abroad.  By  going  to  these 
students,  often  after  libraries  close  at  night,  and  seeing  them  in 
their  living  quarters,  they  were  able  to  detect  needs  and  problems 
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that  might  never  have  appeared  in  a  less  personal  setting.  Out  of 
this  beginning  grew  a  new  program  for  integrating  overseas 
students  into  the  life  of  the  church.  A  team  of  students,  both 
American  and  foreign,  are  now  doing  pastoral  calling. 

Helping  in  Emergencies 

Possibly  the  most  distinctive  and  important  job  of  the  church 
is  assistance  at  moments  of  real  crisis  in  the  lives  of  the  students. 
Many  Foreign  Student  Advisers  know  that  in  dire  emergencies 
the  church  is  both  willing  and  able  to  assist  students  when  other 
help  fails.  A  few  scattered  instances  will  illustrate  this  point  well. 

A  Christian  student  from  a  Church  unknown  in  America  died 
suddenly.  A  Y.M.C.A.  and  two  local  churches  cooperated  in 
arranging  the  funeral. 

Early  in  September  a  boy  received  news  of  his  father’s  death, 
and  that  his  funds  would  be  indefinitely  delayed  as  the  father’s 
estate  was  in  litigation.  The  Church  which  he  had  attended  a  few 
times  raised  $175.00  for  tuition  and  one  of  the  members  gave 
him  a  job,  so  he  could  earn  enough  for  his  room  and  board. 

A  Hindu  couple  were  invited  to  spend  two  weeks  between 
summer  school  and  the  fall  term  as  guests  of  a  Church  Conference 
group. 

A  non-Christian  girl  had  to  have  a  serious  operation  and  the 
United  Church  Women  paid  her  hospital  bill. 

A  girl  who  had  exhausted  her  finances  and  failed  to  adjust  to 
the  American  tempo  was  facing  deportation,  but  a  church  paid 
for  her  return  passage  so  that  when  she  is  in  better  health  there 
will  be  no  legal  bar  to  her  returning  to  the  United  States. 

The  examples  are  legion,  and  their  importance  must  not  be 
underestimated. 

Sponsorship  of  Students 

A  number  of  student  Christian  groups  have  undertaken  to 
sponsor  students,  arranging  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  provid¬ 
ing  spending  money.  Sometimes  this  is  part  of  a  campus-wide 
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program;  elsewhere  it  is  done  independently.  For  instance,  the 
president  of  a  student  Y.M.C.A.  met  a  French  boy  at  a  W.S.C.F. 
Conference  in  Europe,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  campus  was 
able  to  persuade  his  own  “Y”,  with  the  backing  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  to  provide  a  full  scholarship  for  the  French  boy.  The 
many  “D.P.”  students  were  similarly  sponsored  through  World 
University  Service,  but  that  program  has  now  been  terminated. 
Whenever  such  sponsorship  is  undertaken  it  is  important  to  do 
thorough  checking  both  through  such  agencies  as  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  (1  East  67  Street,  New  York  City)  and 
denominational  channels,  so  that  the  local  groups  will  not  be  un¬ 
knowingly  undertaking  responsibilities  they  are  not  actually  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet,  and  the  student  they  propose  to  bring  will  fit  in 
academically,  and  not  be  wasting  both  time  and  money,  due  to 
poor  placement. 


Christian  Conferences 

The  Christian  movements  are  uniquely  proficient  in  sponsoring 
many  significant  conferences  which  students  from  abroad  should 
attend.  Both  the  summer  and  Christmas  vacation  conferences 
offer  rich  religious  and  social  experiences  and  the  presence  of 
overseas  students  immeasurably  enriches  these  conferences  for 
the  American  students. 

During  the  vacation  periods  the  foreign  students  are  more 
likely  to  have  time  to  participate  in  student  life.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  all  student  Christian  groups  to  study  thoroughly  the 
many  Christian  conferences  available,  and  to  make  every  effort 
to  arrange  for  maximum  participation  by  overseas  students.  The 
value  to  the  American  students  in  gaining  new  insight  into  their 
own  faith,  in  learning  more  about  the  lands  to  which  their  de¬ 
nominational  mission  funds  go,  and  in  enriching  their  own 
understanding  of  students  from  abroad  cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  several  places,  weekend  conferences  have  been  held  by 
student  Christian  groups  just  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
American  and  foreign  students  to  discuss  Christian  concepts 
together,  (cf.  Wisconsin  Student  “Y”;  University  of  California 
Lutheran  Student  Association). 
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The  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  sets  up  outings  each 
vacation  period  for  students  from  abroad,  comhining  low  cost 
recreation  with  religious  discussions.  They  have  received  most 
enthusiastic  response  from  students,  some  of  whom  traveled 
across  the  country  to  ski  with  them  in  the  Rockies  at  Christmas, 
or  to  spend  a  few  days  in  a  camp  near  Boston,  or  in  an  estate  near 
Washington. 

Every  effort  should  he  made  to  inform  overseas  students  of 
projects  sponsored  hy  various  religious  groups,  and  to  facilitate 
their  participation.  Since  many  of  these  students  feel  that  they 
must  use  their  vacation  periods  to  earn  money  or  to  accumulate 
more  academic  credits,  special  interpretation  is  often  necessary  to 
show  them  the  importance  of  these  projects.  Among  the  projects 
which  students  from  abroad  have  enriched  by  their  presence  and 
have  benefited  from  themselves  are,  of  course,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Seminars,  Students-in-Industry  projects  and  work 
camps.  For  further  suggestions  see  “Invest  Your  Summer”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement,  79  East  Adams, 
Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  PROGRAMS 
SPONSORED  BY  DENOMINATIONS 

{These  resumes  have  be^^n  prepared  from  materials  sent 
in  by  the  various  Church  Boards,  which  represent  the 
agencies  with  which  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations 
cooperates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
programs  which  have  not  been  included  in  this  list.) 

American  Baptist 

Annually  about  five  Baptist  leaders  from  other  countries,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  full  time  Christian  service,  receive  fellowships  to  attend 
a  Baptist  University  or  Seminary  to  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  mission  field.  They  are  expected  to  do  deputation  work 
while  they  are  in  the  United  States,  and  to  assist  with  student 
conferences  and  camps  during  the  summer. 

Through  the  Women’s  Home  Mission  Society  Christian  Friend¬ 
liness  Department,  workers  provide  special  services  for  students 
from  abroad.  Many  Societies  include  home  hospitality  and  special 
events  for  foreign  students  regardless  of  religion,  as  a  major  item 
in  their  programs.  The  Christian  Friendliness  Department  ac¬ 
tively  cooperates  with  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  in 
their  Port  of  Entry  Programs  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
and  provides  special  services  in  Chicago.  The  Department  of 
University  Pastors  and  Student  Work  encourages  pastors  to  call 
on  students  from  abroad,  and  to  include  them  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  work.  (Headquarters,  152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York.) 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Each  summer  international  seminars  are  held  in  various  parts 
of  America.  They  vary  in  length,  but  each  one  is  made  up  of 
about  thirty-five  students,  of  whom  all  but  5  or  6  are  from  abroad. 
They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  leadership  ability  and  in¬ 
terest  in  world  peace.  Occasional  weekend  seminars  are  held 
throughout  the  year. 

Students  from  abroad  can  also  be  included  in  other  summer 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Service  Committee:  work  camps,  insti¬ 
tutional  service  units,  interne-in-industry  and  interne-in-community 
service  projects,  and  projects  in  Mexico. 
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Regional  College  Secretaries  visit  campuses,  recruiting  for  the 
seminars,  and  on  occasion  counseling  with  students  from  abroad. 
Applications  for  all  AFSC  projects  are  submitted  through  four¬ 
teen  regional  offices  in:  Cambridge,  Mass.;  New  York,  New  York; 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Richmond,  Ind.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kansas;  and  Austin,  Tex.  (Headquarters  —  20  South  12th, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.) 

Brethren  Service  Commission 

Annually  over  one  hundred  teen-agers  and  college  students  are 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Educational  Exchange  Program.  The  teen-agers  live 
with  American  families,  the  majority  of  whom,  though  not  all,  are 
Brethren.  The  college  students  are  placed  in  the  six  Brethren 
colleges. 

Constant  contact  is  maintained  with  the  students  while  they  are 
in  the  States  through  letters,  visitations  and  a  pamphlet  called 
The  Echo.  The  students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  young 
people’s  activities  of  the  local  church,  and  whenever  possible  to 
attend  their  summer  camps.  There  is  an  orientation  center  at  New 
Windsor,  Maryland,  to  which  all  students  go  upon  arrival  in  the 
States.  There  are  Brethren  Houses  in  Lenz,  Austria,  and  in  Kassel, 
Germany,  and  approximately  six  work  camps  are  operated  in 
Europe  each  summer.  The  students  who  have  been  in  the  States, 
when  returning  to  Europe,  are  invited  to  the  work  camps  and  to 
the  Brethren  Houses  in  an  effort  to  provide  effective  follow-up 
on  their  period  in  the  States.  (Headquarters  —  New  Windsor, 
Maryland.) 

Congregational  Christian 

The  scholarships  provided  by  the  Congregational  Christian 
groups  are  not  administered  through  a  central  agency,  but  are 
arranged  locally.  Occasionally,  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions  arranges  for  outstanding  students 
from  the  mission  field  to  receive  scholarship  aid  through  their 
local  Congregational  colleges,  or  to  be  sponsored  by  a  local  church. 

Local  student  units  have  been  active  in  sponsoring  programs 
to  serve  international  students.  (Headquarters  —  19  South  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  Illinois;  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  289 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.) 
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Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Twelve  full  scholarships  are  granted  annually  to  active  members 
of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  upon  recommendation  of  its 
overseas  bodies.  The  terms  of  the  scholarship  and  placement  in 
the  United  States  are  determined  by  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
each  individual.  ( Headquarters  - —  1409  United  Brethren  Build¬ 
ing,  Dayton,  Ohio.) 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 

Twenty-one  scholarships  are  cleared  through  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  nine  Mennonite  colleges  around  the 
country  offer  the  scholarships,  stipulating  criteria,  and  Mennonite 
Relief  workers  on  the  field  recommend  students  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  need.  An  annual  meeting  of  all  foreign  students  attend¬ 
ing  Mennonite  colleges  is  held. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  also  brings  over  trainees 
who  remain  in  the  States  working,  usually  on  farms,  for  a  year, 
spending  six  months  in  each  of  two  different  homes.  (Head¬ 
quarters  —  Akron,  Pennsylvania.) 

Methodist 

The  Crusade  Scholarship  Program  provides  one  hundred  and 
fifty  scholarships.  Applications  are  received  first  by  a  Methodist 
Committee  in  the  student’s  country  and  are  screened  as  to  schol¬ 
arship,  English  adequacy,  leadership  and  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  but  the  final  awards  are  made  by  the  Headquarters 
Scholarship  Committee.  Predominantly  graduate  students,  they 
represent  over  fifty  fields  of  specialization  and  are  placed  in 
colleges  and  universities  where  they  can  receive  the  most  effective 
training.  In  addition  to  the  study  program,  in-service  training 
and  study  tours  are  arranged. 

A  Crusade  Scholars’  Conference  is  held  each  fall  to  provide  a 
brief  period  of  orientation.  The  names  of  Crusade  Scholarship 
students  are  sent  to  Wesley  Foundation  Directors  and  local  pastors. 

There  is  a  student  secretary  in  each  district  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  whose  duties  include  seeing  that  home  hospitality  is 
provided  for  all  Methodist  students  from  abroad,  and  that  in  so 
far  as  possible,  the  Women’s  Societies  extend  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
clude  all  students  from  abroad,  and  that  they  cooperate  with  the 
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other  groups  in  community  programs.  (Headquarters  —  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Methodist  Building,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee.) 

National  Council  of  Churches  — 

Ecumenical  Scholarship  Exchange 

This  is  a  cooperative  project  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
Churches  of  all  lands.  Forty  students  or  young  Christian  workers 
recommended  by  the  Church  in  their  home  lands  are  studying 
theology  or  some  phase  of  Christian  vocation  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  Scholarship  placements  are  negotiated  with  the  co¬ 
operating  schools  and,  when  necessary,  transportation  is  arranged 
by  the  Ecumenical  Scholarship  Exchange  Program.  The  awards 
are  for  one  year,  and  only  under  rare  circumstances  can  they  be 
extended  for  a  maximum  of  two  years.  (Headquarters  —  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  ) 

National  Lutheran  Council 

The  Scholarship  program  of  the  Council,  for  the  most  part,  is 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecumenical  Scholarship 
Program,  and  provides  for  placing  theological  students  in  Luth¬ 
eran  Seminaries.  In  addition,  there  is  a  limited  program  for 
strengthening  the  work  of  the  Church  in  certain  areas,  through 
specialized  training,  such  as  religious  journalism  or  social  work. 
A  few  of  the  theological  students  spend  one  semester  in  a  Seminarv 
and  the  balance  of  the  year  in  a  Church,  working  with  a  congre¬ 
gation.  In  addition,  the  extensive  program  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  assisting  the  students  from  Germany  to  spend  a  year  in 
the  United  States  has  added  a  particular  responsibility  to  many 
of  the  Lutheran  student  workers.  A  full-time  Lutheran  worker 
gives  exclusive  attention  to  international  students  in  the  Bay  Area 
of  San  Francisco.  Various  Lutheran  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
bring  selected  students  to  the  States  for  study  and  further  educa¬ 
tional  development.  The  Lutheran  Student  Association  of  America 
sponsors  two  international  student  Study-Serviee  Projects  in  June, 
as  well  as  an  annual  Ashram  in  August  with  seholarship  aid  avail¬ 
able  for  international  students  without  regard  to  religion.  ( Head¬ 
quarters  —  50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  327  So. 
LaSalle,  Chicago,  Ill.) 

Presbyterian,  U.  S. 

A  maximum  of  ten  graduate  scholarships  are  granted  annually 
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to  representatives  of  the  eight  foreign  mission  fields  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  U.  S.,  and  they  are  placed  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  on  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  field.  They  are 
expected  to  give  time  during  their  holidays  and  vacations,  speak¬ 
ing  and  working  for  the  church.  (Headquarters  —  Box  330, 
Nashville,  Tenn.) 

Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A. 

Approximately  sixty  full  scholarships  are  granted  for  one  or 
two  years’  graduate  work  to  outstanding  Christian  young  people 
from  the  mission  field,  and  through  the  younger  churches,  to  study 
a  variety  of  subjects.  Travel,  tuition  and  full  maintenance  are 
provided  for  them.  In  addition,  about  one  hundred  other  students 
whose  major  source  of  finance  is  elsewhere,  are  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  All  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them 
receive  periodic  letters  and  material  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Board,  and  are  assisted  in  working  out 
worthwhile  travel  and  vacation  plans.  At  holiday  seasons^  especi¬ 
ally  Christmas,  retreats  providing  vital  Christian  fellowship  and 
true  recreation  are  arranged. 

Information  about  all  these  students  is  sent  to  Westminster 
Foundations  and  through  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Sec¬ 
retaries  to  local  churches  and  Women’s  Societies.  Extensive  plans 
for  home  hospitality,  especially  for  Presbyterian  students  and 
others  known  by  Board  Secretaries,  are  made  in  various  centers 
of  the  country,  especially  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
San  Francisco.  (Headquarters  —  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York.) 

Protestant  Episcopal 

The  foreign  scholarship  program  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
carried  out  under  several  departments.  Part,  but  not  nearly  all, 
is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecumenical  Scholarship  Exchange 
Program.  Some  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Churches.  Under  the  European  program  seven  students 
are  studying  in  theological  seminaries.  In  the  non-European  pro¬ 
gram  twenty-seven  are  Episcopal  Seminary  students,  and  the  lay¬ 
men  are  graduate  students,  studying  wherever  they  can  get  the 
best  work.  All  were  selected  upon  recommendation  of  the  Bishop 
and  local  committees  in  their  home  churches.  The  Women’s 
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Auxiliary  provides  annually  for  a  few  women  in  the  student 
exchange. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  seminary  students  will  naturally  he 
related  to  church  activities  but  notification  is  sent  to  chaplains 
in  regard  to  the  laymen.  In  addition  the  Women’s  Auxiliaries 
seek  to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  all  Episcopal  and  Orthodox 
students.  (Headquarters  —  281  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  New 
York.) 

United  Presbyterian 

Two  or  three  students  come  from  the  Mission  field  annually,  for 
special  training.  They  are  usually  placed  near  a  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Center,  where  they  can  participate  in  the  life  of  the  church 
and  the  community.  They  usually  attend  young  people’s  con¬ 
ferences.  (Headquarters  —  600  Shaff  Building.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  ) 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

From  twelve  to  fourteen  Y.W.C.A.  staff  and  volunteer  leaders 
are  brought  to  the  United  States  each  year  for  academic  training 
and  supplementary  experiences  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  They  are  accepted 
upon  recommendation  from  the  Y.W.C.A.  of  their  countries  and 
are  placed  where  they  can  obtain  the  desired  training.  In  1952  an 
additional  twenty  from  the  Far  East,  Middle  East  and  Africa 
were  brought  on  special  grants. 

Some  local  Y.W.C.A.’s  throughout  the  country  can  provide  rea¬ 
sonable  living  accommodations  for  foreign  women  students  who 
are  traveling  about  the  country.  In  many  communities,  the 
Y.W.C.A.  members  have  served  on  community  committees  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  program  of  foreign  students,  setting  up  a  community 
program  for  hospitality.  They  have  worked  also  on  educational 
programs  to  inform  communities  about  the  needs,  attitudes  and 
interests  of  those  from  other  lands.  (Headquarters  —  600  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.) 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

The  Y.M.C.A.  program  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
Y.M.C.A.  and  community  leaders  are  brought  into  the  States  to 
observe  Y.M.C.A.  work,  community  agencies  and  to  do  research 
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in  their  own  professions.  About  a  third  of  the  group  attend  a 
college  or  university  for  a  quarter  to  a  year  of  work. 

The  Y’s  Men’s  Clubs  have  been  interested  in  the  educational 
exchange  program,  and  a  number  provide  special  services  to  those 
from  abroad.  Throughout  the  country  many  Y.M.C.A.’s  having 
good  dormitory  facilities  offer  valuable  services  to  young  men 
who  are  traveling. 

The  Student  Y.M.C.A.-Y.W.C.A.’s  have  always  given  special 
attention  to  those  from  abroad,  and  welcomed  them  into  their 
fellowship.  (Headquarters,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York.) 

Other  Organizations 

Such  agencies  as  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  World 
University  Service  (although  they  do  not  sponsor  scholarship 
programs )  do  much  to  bring  students  from  abroad  into  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  student  life  on  the  campuses.  The  small 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  bands  and  larger  conferences  serve 
to  bring  potential  missionaries  together  with  members  of  younger 
churches.  The  very  presence  of  foreign  students  adds  to  the 
missionary  awareness  of  all  Student  Christian  Movement  groups, 
(cf.  Oberlin.) 

The  World  University  Service,  an  inter-faith  agency,  brings 
before  students  the  needs  of  those  in  less  fortunate  areas  of  the 
world.  Frequently  the  participation  of  students  from  abroad  in 
the  Campus  Fund  organization  adds  new  perspective  and  unites 
members  from  religious  groups  and  foreign  students  into  a  team. 
As  a  pilot  project  in  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  the 
W.U.S.  is  promoting  a  self-survey  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  American  students  are  being  affected 
by  international  educational  forces,  and  especially  to  discover 
what  is  the  relationship  of  Americans  to  the  students  from  abroad. 
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Statistic  from  Unofficial  Ambassadors,  1953. 

Information  taken  from  JUorld  Christian  Handbook  1952  —  Dominion  Press. 


The  Christian  churches  are  deeply  involved  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  educational  exchange  program.  The  program 
itself  can  serve  as  a  means  towards  increasing  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  only  as  it  is  supported  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  conscientious  and  informed  church  groups  and 
individuals. 
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